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Right now the universal suffrage issue is occupying the 
popular fancy, but there is no doubt that when the excite- 
ment incidental to this question has died down, the reduc- 
tion of the army and the ministerial issues will be taken up. 

And in Europe there is a clamor for reduction of land 
forces that will not down, despite all the arguments that 
are made by responsible statesmen, based to a large extent 
upon the danger that exists in the Red army of Russia. In 
a recent article in the Baltimore Sun, by H. Wilson Harris, 
of London, is an account of reductions made in the British 
naval budget in consequence of the work of the Washington 
Conference (about $87,000,000 in money and about 30,000 
in men), which is followed by a summary of projected re- 
ductions in land forces. 

Says the article in the Sim: 

TO CUT ARMY AS WELL 

Fortunately, the naval reductions do not stand alone. No 
agreement, of course, was reached at Washington with re- 
gard to land armaments, but the British army is hard at 
work getting smaller on its own account. While Lord Lee 
was presenting his statement of naval reductions the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Sir Laming Worthington-Bvans, was 
putting before Parliament and the public his army schedule 
for the year 1922-1923. The area covered in the schedule is 
the British Empire outside the self-governing dominions and 
India. It includes, for example, the British force on the 
Rhine, such forces as still remain in Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine, troops in Egypt, troops in Constantinople, the garri- 
sons in such places as Malta and Gibraltar and Cyprus, and 
in addition, of course, the main body of the army on the soil 
of Great Britain. For all these purposes there is to be 
a force in the ensuing year of 152,000 British troops, 10,000 
Colonial and native Indian troops serving outside their own 
countries, and another 47,000, both British and Indian, at 
present serving in the Middle East, but in process of reduc- 
tion almost to the point of disappearance as that area is 
taken over by the air force (which is doing very effective 
police work among the Arabs very cheaply). The total for 
the year, then, for all the purposes I have indicated, is 
215,000, against 341,000 for the past financial year; and 
further reductions are in prospect, as has been said, in the 
Middle East. The British Empire, on that showing, can 
hardly be accused of militarism. It is, moreover, conceiv- 
able, though not probable, that the figures given will be still 
further reduced as a result of coming debates in Parliament. 

Mr. Harris also discusses in the Sun projects for land 
disarmament that are before the League of Nations, and in- 
cidentally the debt of their proponents to the Hughes naval 
plan. He says : 

These proposals, put forward by the British representative 
on the League of Nations' Special Commission on the Re- 
duction of Armaments, Lord Esher, have been worked out 
by a distinguished soldier and a distinguished international 
lawyer in this country. They are based quite frankly on the 
Washington principle that nations must cut down their land 
forces in a definite ratio, just as they cut down their naval 
forces in a definite ratio, as a result of the treaties signed 
in the Continental Memorial Hall. The great difficulties 
that arise in regard to armies, much more than with regard 
to navies, and particularly in empires including a large num- 
ber of semi-civilized peoples, lie in the fact that the size of 
the armies required must depend partly on policy and partly 
on the incalcuable behavior of the population of countries 
like India or Morocco. 

TO LIMIT HOME ARMIES 

It is not, therefore, proposed at the present moment to 
prescribe limits for the garrisons in such countries, but to 
make a beginning by fixing the maximum size for the armies 
stationed permanently in the home countries. Now the 
treaties of Versailles and the rest have done this once for 
all in the case of the ex-enemy countries. Germany, for ex- 



ample, is limited to a standing army of 100,000 and Austria 
to one of 30,000. Those armies are for the purpose, pri- 
marily, of maintaining internal order, security from external 
aggression being conferred in the case of Austria, and very 
shortly it may be hoped in the case of Germany, by member- 
ship of the League of Nations. 

The question is whether a similar but voluntary limitation 
cannot be accepted by all the nations of Europe. Lord 
Esher hopes it can, and at the first meeting of the League 
Disarmament Commission, which he attended as British 
representative (though not as delegate authorized to commit 
the government), he put forward a definite scheme of ratios 
based on a unit of 30,000 men. Under his proposals the 
nations were to be allowed for their home army units and 
totals of men as follows : 

Units. Men. 

France , 6 180,000 

Italy 4 120,000 

Poland 4 120,000 

Great Britain 3 90,000 

and so forth, other nations getting three units each being 
Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Jugo-Slavia, Holland, and Spain, 
while Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland 
get two and Portugal only one. 



LLOYD-GEORGE AND POINCARE ON 
TOP, AS GENOA NEARS 

On April 3, one week before the date set for the opening 
of the Genoa Conference, the British House of Commons 
gave Premier Lloyd-George a vote of confidence on his course 
with respect to the conference, and on the same day in the 
French Chamber of Deputies Premier Poincar6 was given a 
vote of confidence on his government's foreign policy in 
generaL 

Lloyd-George's victory, which followed an extended de- 
fense by him of his policies, was more impressive than had 
been expected. The vote was 372 to 94. The potential 
strength of the combined Independent Liberals, Laborites, 
and Die-hard Unionists had been estimated at 150. 

Lloyd-George did even better in the vote on an amend- 
ment to the resolution of confidence. On behalf of the La- 
borites, John Robert Clynes moved approval of an interna- 
tional financial and economic 1 conference, but disapproval of 
the Lloyd-George government as incompetent to represent 
the country. That was beaten by 379 to 84. Three days 
later an effort of the Die-hards to censure the government 
was defeated by 288 to 95. 

POINCARE'S VICTORY 

Poincare's triumph was even larger, considered numer- 
ically. The vote was 484 to 78. It came after a day of 
bitter and wide-ranging debate, which included savage at- 
tacks upon the course of the French delegation to the Wash- 
ington Conference. Such attacks first burst into fury about 
10 days previously, when M. Briand, Premier at the time of 
the Washington Conference, was assailed violently in the 
Chamber. He was accused of having permitted France to 
be treated as a second-rate power at Washington, and also 
of having proposed to Secretary Hughes a Franco-American 
naval alliance against Great Britain. 

The fact that both the British and French premiers were 
given emphatic votes of confidence almost on the eve of the 
Genoa Conference, and that reports long have been current 
that Poincare's purposes are not in harmony with the proj- 
ects that Lloyd-George has been credited with fostering, 
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created a belief In some quarters that they might find them- 
selves stubbornly divided at Genoa. What is to come of the 
Genoa Conference has proved too great a puzzle for most of 
the observers on the scene in Europe, as their varying dis- 
patches clearly reveal, but on the surface of things there 
appears to be no reason for sharp and decisive clashes be- 
tween the two premiers. 

LLOYD-GEORGE'S SPEECH 

In his speech in Commons on April 3, Mr. Lloyd-George 
was at pains to state that he was in agreement with the 
French position that Russia must give guarantees of pay- 
ment of her debts and obligations. Also, he indicated plainly 
that he was not disposed to break with the French Govern- 
ment because of M. Poincare's insistence that Germany dis- 
charge the obligation of reparations due France. 

For, said Mr. Lloyd-George in dealing with suggestions 
that Germany's load be eased : "You will be transferring the 
burden from the 60,000,000 who are responsible for the de- 
vastations to the 40,000,000 who were the victims of the 
devastations. Therefore, it is useless to say that gigantic 
reparations are responsible for the economic disorganization 
of Europe." Further, Mr. Lloyd-George, while facing the 
possibility that Germany must be given time, especially until 
revival in Russia enables her the better to meet her repara- 
tion responsibilities, insisted that it be borne in mind that 
Germany's present ability to pay is not the same as her 
future ability. 

THE GERMAN VIEW 

While the parties were setting themselves for the tests in 
London and Paris, word came out of Berlin that the Ger- 
mans still are hopeful and expectant that reparations will 
be one of the important concerns at Genoa. On March 30 
Arno Dasch-Fleurot cabled the New York World from Berlin 
as follows: 

It is generally believed in Germany that the question of 
reparations, despite all opposition, is bound to be one of the 
leading subjects to be considered at the Genoa Conference. 

The two important speeches made in the Reichstag by 
Chancellor Wirth and Dr. Walter Ratbenau on successive 
days will be followed by a program to be submitted to the 
conference at Genoa, developed by the government, whose 
hand was forced somewhat by the reparations-note bomb; 
but instead of destroying this "government of fulfillment" 
the note has merely hastened the accomplishment of its 
purpose. 

If it were not for the hopes placed in the outcome of the 
Genoa Conference, Chancellor Wirth could hardly have 
weathered the crisis, as he did today,, when the Reichstag, 
by a vote of 248 to 81, adopted a resolution approving the 
Chancellor's oral reply to the Reparation Commission de- 
mands ; but, as both Wirth and Rathenau have expressed to 
the Reichstag their opinion that the Genoa Conference means 
international and economic good, the conference becomes 
more important than individual national needs. 

In other words, from the German point of view, the repa- 
rations question will have to come before the conference at 
Genoa in some form, since it is a block in the way of the 
reconstruction of Europe and stabilization of European 
exchange. 

The vote of confidence, which the government felt it must 
have because the reactionaries had declared their lack of 
confidence in it, may prove to be a sufficient covering under 
which the government can prepare its plans for the Genoa 
Conference. 

DR. WIRTH'S STATEMENT 
In Mr. Dasch-Fleurot's cable no German official was 
quoted; but that he "spoke by the book" was shown one 



week later, when the United Press sent out of Berlin an in- 
terview from Chancellor Wirth which flatly stated that 
reparations must be considered at Genoa. This dispatch, in 
part, follows: 

"The Genoa Conference cannot disregard the question of 
reparations," Chancellor Wirth, of Germany, declared in an 
exclusive interview with the United Press on the eve of his 
departure for Italy. 

The German Chancellor. maintained the question of what 
Germany can pay is "fundamental," and must be made a 
basis for any European settlement. 

"From all corners of Europe comes insistence that the 
reparations questions be cleared up," Wirth said. 

He characterized the attitude of those who would ignore 
this question as an "ostrich" policy. 

"The conference may talk of reform of Germany," the 
Chancellor said, "and suggest the help of a foreign loan. 
This is a practical idea, but such a loan requires a basis, 
and such a basis can only be found if reparation payments 
are brought within a limit economically bearable by Ger- 
many." 

. "Germany is ready to take her part in forming reconstruc- 
tion plans," Wirth said, "but the conference must not close 
its eyes to basic questions if it would succeed." 

The Chancellor launched into a discussion of Germany's 
inflated currency, with special reference to Lloyd-George's 
speech in Commons on Monday. He declared this question, 
which was occupying the minds of all concerned in Euro- 
pean conditions, was not primary. Statesmen at Genoa must 
not shut their eyes to the reason why Germany's currency 
was inflated. 

"What is this reason?" Wirth asked. "Shall we only 
speak bashfully? Shall we only whisper these words, when 
every economist in the entire world has seen for six months 
that enforced gold payments, dragged from Germany, have 
brought about our currency catastrophe?" 

CONFUSION GENERAL 

This insistence in Germany that, willy-nilly, reparations 
must figure importantly at Genoa reflect not only the wishes 
of the Germans, but the expressions of large sections of 
political and economic thought. The view that reparations 
must be dealt with and revised in some manner is held in 
high circles of the American Government and by an appar- 
ently increasing number of the British publicists. 

The net result of all the torrents of conflicting arguments 
and predictions seems to be a vague hope that in some 
vague way the Genoa Conference will rehabilitate Europe, 
and an oppressive fear that the conference will begin in a 
muddle and end in a muddle. An article by 3. L. Garvin, in 
the London Observer, printed shortly before Lloyd-George 
put his fate to the test in Commons, illustrates this condi- 
tion of vague hopes vaguely expressed, but beset by fears. 

MR. GARVIN'S PREACHMENT 

Mr. Garvin said in part : 

The principle of the Genoa Conference is life and death 
for Europe as a whole. If there is to be any real recovery 
from the war in our generation, and, above all, for the eco- 
nomic existence of this country and its industrial masses, 
Mr. Lloyd-George must come back from the conference either 
a greater or a lesser man. 

Which it is to be depends wholly on himself. If, in spite 
of enormous difficulties and regardless of consequences, he 
is true to the strongest that is in him and the best that he 
feels, nothing can thwart him. If it proves otherwise, he 
will be definitely rated as below the height of character and 
mind which recovery from war demands, and then without 
doubt the biggest and noblest task that constructive states- 
manship ever attempted will be handed over to others. 
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No camouflage can serve him now. The Prime Minister 
thus stands on the threshold of the sternest moral test of 
his career. 



But much more is it vital that the Prime Minister shall 
so speak as to lift the issue above all factions and persons, 
in a manner which shall go far at the outset to strengthen 
the confidence of the country and the world in the Prime 
Minister's moral thoroughness about the task in hand and 
in his determination to stake everything on this issue. 

It is so plain that Lloyd-George will be less than lucky if 
in Monday's debate he does not make one of the very big 
speeches of his life and cover his incompatible opponents 
with confusion. First of all, Genoa is no mere gateway to 
possibilities. It is in itself a great fact, an honor to Italy 
and a shining promise to mankind. Why? Because in its 
array of representatives of some twenty-six countries it is 
the first grand council of civilization that has been brought 
together since Armageddon. It is such an assembly of na- 
tions as the utterly incomplete League of Nations ought to 
have been from the first and has never been. 

If the foundations are well and truly laid by a sufficient 
agreement among the European countries, it is absolutely 
certain that America will come in at last to put on the roof, 
earning the- greater glory by coming in at last, though late, 
to save peace for the world, as she came in at last, though 
late, to save the war for the Allies. 



THE WAY OF THE NEW AMBASSADOR 
TO GERMANY 

Simple and understandable methods are to be used by the 
lately appointed Ambassador to Germany, former Repre- 
sentative Alanson B. Houghton, in seeking to restore happy 
relations between the United States and Germany. 

With the approval of President Harding, which might 
have been suspected, even if the official information to that 
effect had been lacking, Mr. Houghton declared just before 
sailing for Europe that he purposed not to talk about re- 
sponsibility and guilt for the war. His idea is to forget 
that and to concentrate upon the future. 

His theory as to his official course in Berlin was enun- 
ciated in a speech at the Metropolitan Club, New York City, 
on the night of March 31. It was approved by a large num- 
ber of prominent men of various walks in lffe who were in 
attendance, and it was in line with sentiments expressed by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who introduced the new am- 
bassador. 

Unfortunately, dispatches from Berlin indicate that some 
of the newspapers in Germany hardly met the speech in the 
generous spirit in which it was made, manifesting rather a 
spirit of triumph. But that disposition is not likely to cool 
the ardor of Ambassador Houghton for understanding and 
good will or weaken his purpose. 

MR. HOUGHTON'S SPEECH 
The salient parts of Mr. Houghton's speech follow: 

I confess that only recently have I understood, not so 
much the power, as the persistency of propaganda, once it is 
well started, and if the same kind of stories about the Amer- 
ican people are current in Germany as are still told in the 
United States about the German people, I shall find a cer- 
tain comfort in a casual remark addressed by one of the 
German women in Washington last week to my wife — some- 
what to her consternation— that our present embassy build- 
ing in Berlin is "admirably adapted for purposes of defense." 

First and foremost, I do not believe in the moral or spir- 



itual, or even the economic, value of hate. Hate serves no 
useful purpose. It is far more dangerous to those who hate 
than to those who are hated. It leads only to confusion and 
destruction. 

As I leave this country, I have in mind far more the hun- 
dred and odd years of peace and friendship and abundant 
good will which bound the German and American peoples 
together than the few years of war and misunderstanding 
which have separated them. I want to renew and strengthen 
again those ancient ties of respect and mutual service. Why, 
gentlemen, we cannot ourselves be happy and contented as 
a nation so long as our own fellow-citizens of German an- 
cestry are unhappy and embittered by a sense of injustice. 
Surely, a better understanding must be sought by us all in 
Grant's immortal phrase, "Let us have peace." 

Would Bury War Hatchet 

Moreover, I know no reason why we should expect a great 
and proud nation to do something which under similar cir- 
cumstances we ourselves would not do. The war is ended. 
The loser, to its ability, must foot the bill. But its causes, 
the apportionment of blame or guilt, are matters which, 
frankly, I, for one, will no longer discuss. 

Nearly sixty years have passed away and the grandchil- 
dren of those who wore the Blue or the Gray cannot now 
discuss certain aspects of that great struggle without bitter- 
ness and a sense of outrage. Neither side ever has and 
neither side ever will acknowledge moral guilt. And, fortu- 
nately, no such acknowledgment was necessary. Both North 
and South found the way out of the dilemma when they 
simply turned their backs upon the causes of the issue which 
had divided them and went to work. 

The parallel is not exact ; but, frankly, it does seem to me 
that a similar process of practical reconciliation must be 
worked out or European civilization at least will perish. If 
the warring peoples cannot forget— and we may concede they 
cannot — they can at least unite in the common conviction 
that, whatever other values the war may have established, 
it left us all poorer. And they must; no choice is given 
them. They must get to work or perish. Until that dispo- 
sition is shown, the world will remain bound and helpless in 
its misery. 

Needs Men of Good Will 

If you ask me how this better condition can be brought 
about, I answer it can come only as a result of the efforts 
of men of good will. I believe enough men of good will exist 
in each of the warring countries to form the leaven which 
shall leaven the mass. 

I believe they must make the effort a conscious duty. It 
is as much our national duty as it is the duty of other na- 
tions. But, gentlemen, it is even more. It is a personal 
duty — a duty which each of us should to the limit of his 
power perform, not some time, but now. I hope this does 
not strike you as mere sentimentality. I am not consciously 
looking at the hard and stubborn facts ahead of us in a 
sentimental way. To me it seems merely common sense. 
To me it seems the only way out. And to that end we Amer- 
icans must do our part. 

Be sure that I am keenly aware of the responsibility that 
rests upon me. Be sure that no one recognizes more clearly 
than I the difficulties and discouragements that must be met, 
and if, as I go, I can carry with me your good wishes and 
good will, and possibly in some small measure your confi- 
dence, the memory of this evening will strengthen me in the 
ways just ahead and remain an inspiration to me as long as 
I shall live. 

BERLIN'S REACTION 

On April 2 the New York Times printed the following 
summary of Berlin editorial expression on Ambassador 
Houghton's words : 

GERMAN EdITORIAL EXPRESSION 

As balm to the bitter Teuton disappointment over Amer- 
ica's non-active participation at Genoa comes Ambassador 
Houghton's speech, which the German press features fully, 



